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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections of ‘Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street 


52 Temple Place 


222 Boylston Street 


Boston 
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LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


CATS 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


ORDER BY 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


ER Pq 


THAT PLUG 


SLIPPING Pay, 


7 CUSHION HEEL 
° ° 
roster RUBBER Co, | 


FOSTER RU BBER co., 


BO STON, MASS. 


Chandler & Co 


Tremont Street, Near West 
Boston 


Women’s and Misses‘ 
Suits Waists 
Coats Skirts 
Dresses Underwear 
Hats Hosiery 


Style and quality at moderate prices. 


BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused 
by cold or use of the voice. Free from opiatesin any 
form. Sold only in boxes—never in bulk. At druggists 
or by mail. 


BROWN’S ‘Sxroxsceous DENTIFRICE 
SAPONACEOUS 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition. 


At druggists or by mail. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Office Supplies— Loose Leaf 
Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


57-61 Franklin Street 
Wedding Invitations Boston 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices of Coal Unprecedented. 
Save Money 
AND Buy 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


Prompt 
Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value . 


§. $. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1321 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


IS MAN ALONE 


Where Is My Dog? 


. Charles Josiah Adams, D. D. The —— 


By the Rev 
of | Riophilism. Westerleigh, Staten ‘Island, N.Y. $1.00. 
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BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 
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LL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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THE Annual Convention of the American 
Humane Association will have been held at 
Omaha, Nebraska, by the time this issue of 
our magazine reaches our readers, but we shall 
be able to give no report of the meeting till 
next month. 


THERE can be no subject before the humane. 
societies of this country gathered at their 
annual meeting at Omaha which begins to 
involve such cruelty as is associated with the 
transportation and slaughter of our food 
animals. 


WE were amazed last year when at the great 
slaughter-houses of Chicago, we were told that 
45 per cent of the visitors were women. It 
seemed incredible. We would have said the 
average woman could not endure the horrors 
of these gigantic shambles. 


NOTHING could be a finer evidence of the 
rapid spread of the humane cause in the Far 
East than The Indian Humanitarian, the 
official organ of the Bombay Humanitarian 
league. It is a remarkable magazine. 


A NATIONAL Saddle Horse Club has been 
formed. Co-operative riding clubs are to be 
part of the program. Central breeding sta- 
tions are to be established where the best type 
of saddle horse may be purchased. At least 
this is a report that comes to us. 


A FOREIGN periodical called the Children’s 
Newspaper seriously states that a French 
physician has confidently prophesied that men 
may yet live to be one thousand years old. 
Of course this can only be, it is claimed, on 
the ground that the medical profession is 
allowed enough animals to experiment upon. 
think of carrying around with you the memo- 
ties of a thousand years! And then to be 
followed by the ghosts of millions of poor 
animals sacrificed in experimental labora- 
tories that you might live all those years! 
However, probably this generation need not 
worry. With the present high cost of living, 
it would be appalling to face a thousand years. 


TO MEET A GREAT DEMAND 
The Teacher’s Helper 
WILL YOU HELP? 


OW shall the average teacher start the 
work of Humane Education in the class- 
room? In many a state where the law re- 
quires this instruction, no provision has been 
made to place in the teachers’ hands brief, 
practical directions, telling just what Humane 
Education is, and how to reach the pupils 
with its fundamental principles. In thou- 
sands of instances teachers have neglected the 
subject, not knowing how to undertake it. In 
thousands of other instances they have had 
simply to do the best they could. 

The President of the American Humane 
Education Society has been working on the 
problem for over a year, and the Society at 
last is ready to issue what will be known as 
“The Teacher’s Helper.” This attractive 
booklet of some 32 pages has condensed the 
needed information into the smallest possible 
space. It begins with a brief statement of 
what Humane Education means. It tells the 
teacher how, without having to make any 
serious drafts on his or her time, or interfering 
with the regular, work of the class-room, or 
taking time from other studies, to awaken the 
pupils’ interest in the subject. Various 
methods are outlined. Topics are suggested 
for essays for the various grades, a list of the 
best books on animals is given, also a list of 
pictures suitable for the class-room, and 
mottoes for the blackboard. 

With this concise, well-printed, easily-read 
pamphlet, teachers can at once, with pleasure 
to themselves and their pupils, make this 
branch of study, to which perhaps only a few 
minutes a week are devoted, one of the most 
profitable and enjoyable of all the subjects of 
the class-room. That no subject is of greater 
importance in the formation of character and 
in determining good citizenship for the future 
of the state, we believe all will agree who have 
ever given the matter thought. 

This pamphlet has been submitted to sev- 
eral of the leading educators of the country 
for their judgment upon it, and up to the 


present every reply has contained a cordial’ 


endorsement. 


We have space for but two or 
three: 


The Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, writes: 

“JT wish to thank you for letting me see 
a copy of the manuscript of the proposed 
leaflet entitled ‘The Teacher’s Helper in 
Humane Education,’ prepared by the 
American Humane Education Society. 

“The efforts of the American Humane 
Education Society to promote humane 
education in the public schools and to 
assist teachers with suggestions for lessons 
and special programs are highly com- 
mendable. The publication of this 
leaflet should be very valuable in this 
respect.” 

Professor F. E. Spaulding, Chairman, De- 
partment of Education in Yale University, 
writes: 

“Your “Teacher’s Helper in Humane 
Education’ impresses me most favorably. 
It presents the subject clearly, helpfully, 
and suggestively. It will be of great 
practical assistance to teachers. I heart- 
ily approve both the form and the sub- 
stance. 

“With all good wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your important work, 

I am’”— 

Professor Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, says: 

“T have read the proposed pamphlet 
on Humane Education and am quite will- 
ing to have you use my name as endorsing 
same.” 

It is the hope that this ““Teacher’s Helper” 
may be widely circulated among teachers 
throughout the United States, adopted by 
school authorities where no satisfactory assis- 
tance in this direction already exists. An 
edition of 50,000 can be printed at a much 
lower rate than one of 15,000 or 20,000. Are 
there not many among our readers who will 
be glad to contribute toward this additional 
expense that the Directors of the American 
Humane Education Society feel should be 
incurred, even though we are now spending 
for humane education more than our income 
for the purpose? Should this pamphlet be 
adopted in many of our public schools where 
it would be supplied at cost, much of this 
expense would be returned. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB NUMBERS 


THOUSANDS HAVE JOINED THE CLUB WHO WERE NEVER MEMBERS 


NOW 147,624 


OF A HUMANE SOCIETY 


THE gain in membership last month, in spite 
of the vacation season, was 2,934. 


A JACK London Club started in Seattle is 
now doing active humane work in several 
other directions than that of opposing trick 
animal performances. 


CAN you not put up one or two or more 
Jack London Club posters in your town 
or city? If you can’t afford cost, 25 cents, 
we will gladly send them free of charge. 


T is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater, or place 
of public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such features 
are on the program, refusing to purchase 
tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 
When leaving any place because of an ani- 
mal performance always let the management 
know why you are leaving or going out during 
that part of the performance, or write a letter 
to the management after returning home. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Forty-one copies of the 
book have already been given as_ prizes; 
several of these to schools. The volume will 
be mailed, post free, to any address upon 
receipt of price, one dollar. 


THE STEEL PRONGED POLE, THE PISTOL AND THE WHIP, ALL “GENTLE PERSUADERS,” MAY BE SEEN IN THIS PICTURE 


The “Foreword” to Jack London’s Book, 
“Michael Brother of Jerry,’”” Which Led 
Us a Year and a Half Ago to Found the 
Jack London Club 


We have had many requests to print this 


in Our Dumb Animals. We have it in pam- 
phlet form, published by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, New York, but we are 
glad to reproduce it here. We copy the 
leaflet as we issued it when the Club was 
started: 


If you ever loved a dog, read this ‘‘Foreword” 
from Jack London's “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” Then read the book. 

The book is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells us how 
we may stop it. 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


is built on it. Will you join it? No dues. 
Just send us your name and the names of as 
many as will agree to do what London suggests 
in the last paragraph. 
Our Dums ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


FOREWORD 


Very early in my life, possibly because of 
the insatiable curiosity that was born in me, 
I came to dislike the performances of trained 
animals. It was my curiosity that spoiled 
for me this form of amusement, for I was led 
to seek behind the performance in order to 
learn how the performance was achieved. 
And what I found behind the brave show and 
glitter of performance was not nice. It was a 


body of cruelty so horrible that I am confident 


Courtesy of Our Animals, San Francisco 


no normal person exists, who, once aware of 
it, could ever enjoy looking on at any trained- 
animal turn. 

Now I am not a namby-pamby. By the 
book reviewers and the namby-pambys I am 
esteemed a sort of primitive beast that de- 
lights in the spilled blood of violence and hor- 
ror. Without arguing this matter of my 
general reputation, accepting it at its current 
face value, let me add that I have indeed lived 
life in a very rough school and have seen more 
than the average man’s share of inhumanity 
and cruelty, from the forecastle and_ the 
prison, the slum and the desert, the execution 
chamber and the lazar house, to the battlefield 
and the military hospital. I have seen hor- 
rible deaths and mutilations. I have seen 
imbeciles hanged, because, being imbeciles, 
they did not possess the hire of lawyers. 
have seen the hearts and stamina of strong 
men broken, and I have seen other men, by 
ill-treatment, driven to permanent and howl- 
ing madness. I have witnessed the deaths of 
old and young, and even infants, from sheer 
starvation. I have seen men and women 
beaten by whips and clubs and fists, and I 
have seen the rhinoceros-hide whips laid 
around the naked torsos of black boys so 
heartily that each stroke stripped away the 
skin in full circle. And yet, and let me add 
finally, never have I been so appalled and 
shocked by the world’s cruelty as I have been 
appalled and shocked in the midst of happy, 
laughing, and applauding audiences when 
trained-animal turns were being performed on 
the stage. 

One with a strong stomach and a hard head 
may be able to tolerate much of the uncon- 
scious and undeliberate cruelty and torture of 
the world that is perpetrated in hot blood and 
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stupidits. I have such a stomach and head. 
But what turns my head and makes my gorge 
rise is the cold-blooded, conscious, deliberate 
cruelty and torment that is manifest behind 
ninety-nine of every hundred trained-animal 
tums. Cruelty, as a fine art, has attained 
its perfect flower in the trained-animal world. 

Possessed myself of a strong stomach and 
ahard head, inured to hardship, cruelty, and 
brutality, nevertheless I found, as I came to 
manhood, that I unconsciously protected my- 
self from the hurt of the trained-animal turn 
by getting up and leaving the theater when- 
ever such turns came on the stage. I say 
“unconsciously.” By this I mean it never 
entered my mind that this was a program 
by which ‘the possible death-blow might be 
given to all trained-animal turns. I was 
merely protecting myself from the pain of 
witnessing what it would hurt me to witness. 

But of recent years my understanding of 
human nature has become such that I realize 
that no normal healthy human would tolerate 
such performances did he or she know the 
terrible cruelty that lies behind them and 
makes them possible. So I am emboldened 
to suggest, here and now, three things: 

First, let all humans inform themselves of 
the inevitable and eternal cruelty by the means 
of which only can animals be compelled. to 
perform before revenue-paying audiences. 
Second, I suggest that all men and women, 
and boys and girls, who have so acquainted 
themselves with the essentials of the fine art 
of animal-training, should become members 
of, and ally themselves with, the local and 
national organizations of humane societies 
and societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 

And the third suggestion I cannot state 
until I have made a preamble. Like hundreds 
of thousands of others, I have worked in other 
fields, striving to organize the mass of man- 
kind into movements for the purpose of 
ameliorating its own wretchedness and misery. 
It is very difficult to persuade the human into 
any organized effort, much less into an organ- 
ized effort to alleviate its own ill conditions, 
and still much less to alleviate the ill condi- 
tions of the lesser animals. 

Practically all of us will weep red tears and 
sweat bloody sweats as we come to knowledge 
of the unavoidable cruelty and brutality on 
which the trained-animal world rests and has 
its being. But not one-tenth of one per cent 
of us will join any organization for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and by our 
words and acts and contributions work to 
prevent the perpetration of cruelties on ani- 
mals. This is a weakness of our own human 
nature. We must recognize it as we recognize 
heat and cold, the opaqueness of the non- 
transparent, and the ev erlasting down-pull of 
gravity. 

And still for us, for the ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent of us, under the easy circum- 
stance of our own weakness, remains another 
way most easily to express ourselves for the 
purpose of eliminating from the world the 
cruelty that is practised by some few of us, 
for the entertainment of the rest of us, on the 
trained animals, who, after all, are only lesser 
animals than we on the round world’s surface. 
It is so easy. We will not have to think of 
ues or corresponding secretaries. We will 
not have to think of anything, save when, 
in any theater or place of entertainment, a 
trained-animal turn is presented before us. 
Then, without premeditation, we may express 
our disapproval of such a turn by getting up 


from our seats and leaving the theater for a 
promenade and a breath of fresh air outside, 
coming back when the turn is over to enjoy the 
rest of the program. All we have to do is just 
that to eliminate the trained-animal turn from 
all public places of entertainment. Show the 
management that such turns are unpopular, 
and in a day, in an instant, the management 
will cease catering such turns to its audiences. 


Jack Lonpon 
Glen Ellen, Sonoma County, California, - 
December 8, 1915. 


An Active Club 


The Seattle Jack London Club owes its 
origin to Mrs. Sanford B. Ricaby. Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske is honorary president. 
Here is one of the things this Club has under- 
taken—a similar thing other clubs might do 
where there is no live humane society. 

To the Honorable Louis F. Hart, 
Governor, State of Washington. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the State 
of Washington, and being in hearty sympathy 
and accord with the principles of the Jack 
London Club, a humanitarian society organ- 
ized for the protection, kindness and mercy 
of all living things, do go on record as being 
opposed to the great cruelties and brutalities 
to which animals are subjected in the so-called 
Wild West Shows, round-ups or rodeos; and 
as humanitarians we demand that the laws 
of the State of Washington relating to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals be enforced 
against all “bull-dogging,” steer roping, 
broncho busting, and all other similar forms of 
cruelty practised on animals at said exhibi- 
tions. 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
Your Excellency that immediate steps be 
taken to prevent such cruelty and brutality 
being practised upon animals at the Wild 
West Show, which is booked to be held at 
Walla Walla, Washington, on September 15, 
1920, and we respectfully request Your Excel- 
lency that you immediately advise the Prose- 
cuting Attorney of Walla Walla County to 
prevent said brutalities and cruelties being 
practised upon any animal that may be shown 
at said Wild West Show to be held at the city 
of Walla Walla on September 15, 1920, and 
requesting said Prosecuting Attorney to en- 
force Section 3272 of Remington & Ballinger’s 
Annotated Codes and Statutes of the State 
of Washington, which statute reads as follows, 
to wit: 

“Sec. 3272. UNLAWFUL TO CAUSE CERTAIN 
ANIMALS TO FIGHT. Every person who wan- 
tonly or for the amusement of himself or 
others, or for gain, shall cause any. bull, bear, 
cock, dog, or other animal to fight, chase, worry, 
or injure any other animal, or to be fought, 
chased, worried or injured by any man or animal, 
and every person who shall permit the same 
to be done on any premises under his charge 
or control, and every person who shall aid, 
abet, or be present at such fighting, chasing, 
worrying, or injuring of such animal as a 
spectator, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Here follows a fine list of names of peti- 
tioners. 


A Good Letter from South Africa 

A member of the Club at ““Walden,’’ Ronde- 
bosch, Cape Town, South Africa, writes us, 
in part, as follows: 

As a member of the “Jack London Club,” 
and as a subscriber to Our Dumb Animals, 
I am deeply interested in the splendid work 


which is being done by the Club. (All who 
have the interests of animals at heart must 
rejoice at the wonderful progress which it has 
made since its inception.) 

In this connection an idea has’ oceubtal to 
me which you may possibly think worth.con- 
sidering. My suggestion is that’ the Club 
should adopt a badge for presentation ‘to’ eath 
child who becomes a member. My idéa is 
that the “Jack London Club” should “issue 
these badges, and that the different branches 
of the S. P. C. A. or other agents of the Club 
in every part of the world should be supplied 
with them, each at its own expense, of course. 

A further suggestion which my husband 
asks me to make is that the Foreword of 
“Michael Brother of Jerry” should be pub- 
lished in each issue of Our Dumb Animals, or 
at all events periodically. 

Trusting that these suggestions may pos- 
sibly be of use, [ am, 


Yours faithfully, 
HELrFs 


JAILED IN THE ZOO 


ALICE J. CLEATOR 


YES, they are “jailed!” They are jailed! And 
why? 
They are prisoned in from free air and sky! 


What have they done to be cheated so 
Of the glad free life they were made to know? 


What have they done? Do they penance pay? 
Oh, it is we who have sinned—not they. 


Trail and forest and mountain hem— 
These were their homes. We have cheated them! 


They are Cod’s creatures. To each was lent 
The right to its own environment. 


Oh, the ceaseless sound of the music’s din 
As the pleasure-crowds pass out and in! 


Oh, eyes that look through the bars all day, 
Sad with a prayer which they cannot say! 


Wild with a yearning as strong as death 
For the polar sea, or the jungle’s breath. 


Has earth not pleasures enough, I say, 

That it must sin in this heartless way? 

Yes, they are “jailed!” 
why? 

They are prisoned in from free air and sky! 


They are jailed! And 


Trail and jungle and mountain hem— 
These were their homes. We have cheated them! 


Then who has the right! (Yes, tell me who) 
To jail God’s creatures within the Zoo! 


DON’T fancy that you will lower yourselves 
by sympathy with the lower creatures; > you 
cannot sympathize rightly with the higher, 
unless you do with those. 

Joun Ruskin 


THE doctrine has long been exploded, that 
savage and brutal amusements are essential 
to the courage of a people. Nothing but 
moral courage, the courage which springs 
from knowledge and principle, can save a 
nation in the hour of its peril. 


Rev. Joun Styies, D.D. 
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Photograph by Dr. J. B. Pardoe Courtesy of Photo-Era 


GROUND-HOG 


HORSE GRIEF-STRICKEN 
Favorite Trotting Mare.of the Late Winans 


E publish the following just as it ap- 
peared in the London dispatch to the 
American press: 

London, Sept. 20.—“The Elf,” favorite 
trotting mare of Walter Winans, the Ameri- 
can sportsman who died while driving a horse 
in a race here recently, is said by Winans’ 
stablemen to have grieved so much since her 
master’s death that she became almost un- 
manageable. 

“Mr. Winans always used to visit her first 
and feed her with sugar and talk to her and 
she was always the first to be harnessed for a 
run around the track,”’ said W. Mills, who has 
been the dead man’s groom for twenty-nine 
years. 

“Mr. Winans bred the mare himself,” 
Mills continued. “On the day of the death, 
I think the mare must have seen her master 
carried in after the accident. That afternoon 
the men could do nothing with her. 

“She refused food, and kept on kicking 
at the door of her box. The next day when I 
took her out for exercise, she neighed the 
whole time. 

“Finally we had to shut her up for a day 
or two in the dark, and now she has become a 
little quieter.” 


WHAT IS GOOD? 


WHAT is the real good?” I asked in 
musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly; 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word.” - 
Joun O’REILLY 


E is a Southern gentleman of the old 
school, is my dear Master Philip, with 
his snowy hair and straight, military figure. 
He has never given up his love for fine horses; 
and when, sitting on the big veranda that sur- 
rounds our lovely colonial mansion, he sees 
the young Master dashing by in a fiery-red 
car, he speaks his mind on the subject and 
uses a few strong words, as gentlemen often 
do. You probably wonder why he comes 
every day to my stall, the best in his stable, 
and strokes my old gray back and gives me 
an extra big lump of sugar, or perhaps a juicy 
apple. His love for me began years ago when 
we were both young and thought nothing of 
a half-day’s canter over the undulating hills. 
He was a wonderful figure as he sat on my 
back, his great, long, lithe body so supple, 
so sinuous, in perfect accord with my slightest 
movement. No Wonder little Miss Barbara 
Rutherford fell in love with him and—but I 
am ahead of my story. 

Ah, I love to think of those happy days 
when old Master Philip was just twenty-one! 
He had come back to the plantation from the 
big college in Kentucky, and often, in his 
honor, the house was filled with the sons and 
daughters of the first families. It was the 
month of June—June in the country—all 
sunny and shiny and soft and musical, and 
June, too, in all those gay young hearts. But 
the queen of that rosebud garden was little 
Miss Barbara, a regular prize-winner, small and 
slim and stunning, with the daintiest flower- 
blossom head and wonderful golden curls. 

I remember well one morning when the 
groom had brought us her little mare Dolly, 
a silly, skittish young thing, and me, over to 
the front of the big house. Master Philip 
and Miss Barbara were off for a long ride. 
And when she came out on the veranda, in a 
short linen skirt and a sporty linen coat cut 
very much like my Master’s own, and her 
rough black riding-hat perched on the top of 
that wonderful hair, I couldn’t help showing 
my pleasure. We Southerners can always be 
relied upon to appreciate beauty in a woman. 
Master Philip came up to her and a long 
understanding look passed between them, and I 
= that something was to happen on that 
ride. 

Off we started on that wonderful June 
morning to “the Land of Heart’s Desire.” 
Soon we had passed the flowers in the garden, 
the little patch of glimmering lake and the 
smooth road that twists into the village. At 
last we got up into the hills, and Miss Barbara 
proposed dismounting awhile. Master Philip, 
after helping her down, held her hand and just 
made her listen to his words of love. She 
struggled to get away, but his hour had come 
and he would not be denied. Dolly and I 
moved discreetly away as they sat down on 
the crest of the hill and Master Philip told 
her the whole story. 

T’'ll always see her as she was that morning, 
my sweet mistress with her crop and gloves 
on the ground, the gorgeous hair sparkling 
in the sunlight and the dear eyes half misty 
with tears. We stayed there all day, and rode 
home slowly with the moonlight quivering on 
the trees and flowers. 

A few days later they planned to go on the 
same ride, for the spot had grown dear to 


One of the Family 


A Love Story of the South as Told by a Horse 
ANNA AGNES BUCKLEY 


them. It was another beautiful morning; 
the scent of roses was everywhere in the June 
air, and the soft little summer breezes were 
playing hide-and-seek among the tree-leaves, 
Master Philip had just helped her to mount 
Dolly, when the silly thing shied at something 
white on the ground, and before we half real- 
ized what was happening she was flying on 
swift wings down the long, narrow road. And 
on her back, going quickly to a cruel death, 
was little Miss Barbara. 

Only a second for Master Philip to leap on 
my back, only a second before we were flying 
in pursuit of that dear prize—a woman’s life. 
“God! let me save her,” he prayed, and, 
leaning low on my neck, he urged me on to 
greater speed. ‘Faster, little Babe, faster,” 
he panted, and my wind-shod feet barely 
touched the ground. And ever just out of 
reach was the little swaying figure with the 
loosened curls. But I didn’t have good 
racing blood in my veins for nothing; with 
one final, agonizing, heart-breaking effort I 
reached Miss Barbara just as she was about 
to fall. Master Philip’s arms, instead, were 
her resting-place, and when her eyes opened 
and she saw his face just above hers, she 
sighed happily like a very contented little 
child, and I brought them home. 

That night I had a visit from the two and 
a nice juicy apple, and she stroked my face 
and whispered something, and I understood. 
Long engagements are not popular down here. 
under these warm Southern skies, so they were 
married very soon after. 

When young Master Philip came, he brought 
with him in his tiny hands a little bit of 
heaven. It was on my broad back that he 
took his first riding-lessons, and I can tell you 
I realized fully my responsibility as a member 
of that happy family. 

It was a happiness too sweet to last, and 
when they laid my sweet lady in the family 
plot, just across the river, they buried my 
Master’s heart and his joy and his hope. 
Often in the dusk we go there to that cool 
green spot and dream again the dead dreams 
of youth. The old Master strokes my back 
and murmurs, “Little Babe, good old friend,” 
and I rub my wet face against his wrinkled 
cheek and try to tell him that I, too, am 
thinking of and missing—oh, so keenly—our 
little Miss Barbara. 


ALL IN THE GOOD BOOK 


ISHOP HOSS said at a Nashville picnic: 

“The religious knowledge of too many 

adults resembles, I am afraid, the religious 
knowledge of little Eve. 

‘So you attend Sunday-school regularly? 
the minister said to little Eve. 

yes, sir.’ 

***And you know your Bible?’ 

“Oh, yes, sir.’ 

‘Could you perhaps tell me something 
that is in it?’ er 

“*T could tell you everything that’s in it. 

“ ‘Indeed.’ And the minister smiled. ‘Do 
tell me, then.’ : 

“ ‘Sister’s beau’s photo is in it,’ said little 
Eve promptly, ‘and ma’s recipe for vanishin 
cream is in it, and a lock of my hair cut 0 
when I was a baby is in it, and the ticket for 
pa’s watch is in it.’ ”” —Los Angeles Times 
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“GOOD-BYE, OLD BESS” 
ALFRED WHEATON SWEET 
in “Farm Poems” 


THERE’S no use in talking, Ann, 
I’ve got to sell “Old Bess” 
If I expect to do some biz 
And get there with the rest. 
I'll have to get a Gomobile, 
Or go flying through the air, 
Or sell the farm and fixin’s 
And give up in despair. 


I drove my team in town today 
To sell some fruit and eggs; 

And Bess, you know, is a fine old horse 
With four good level legs. 

The way I put her o’er the road 
I'll bet would make you smile; 

But a load went by in a buzz machine 
And had me beat a mile. 


When I drove up to Johnson’s store 
He said, “Si Brown, you're late; 

I took the other fellow’s stuff, 
I had no time to wait. 

The world is moving quicker now, 
Ill give you just a tip: 

Trade your horse for a flying machine, 
And make a faster trip.” 


But somehow, Ann, I cannot sell 
Old Bess, so good and true. 

She brought me down to clover dell 
When I came courting you. 

We'll keep her here with us, dear wife, 
Let foolish people fly; 

She’s earned with us a peaceful life 
Until we say “Good-bye.” 


THE game of our country cannot, by any 
possibility, much longer withstand the 


awful onslaughts that now are being made 
upon it, legally and illegally, wherever any 
game remains outside of sanctuary limits. 


Dr. W. T. Hornapay 


“The Killers’ 


A Vivid Account of Old Horses in the Nation’s Capital 
VIRGINIA W. SARGENT 


I SAW them one Saturday evening in April 

standing in a pathetic group—the killers— 
dumb faithful servants of man, worn out by 
him and now ready for the knackers. 

I felt like crying when I first caught sight 
of them, and then I felt anger at man’s hard- 
ness of heart. Just a moment before I had 
left the beautiful grounds surrounding the 
Agricultural Department buildings in Wash- 
ington (in one of which I work) where nature 
was given a chance to show some of her love- 
liness. Trees and shrubbery in the colors and 
fragrance of young vernation and blossoms 
were massed artistically upon the expanse 
of smooth, green campus studded with bright 
dandelions. Beds and borders of tulips, 
hyacinths, and narcissi in red, white, pink, 
blue and yellow were everywhere, and pansies 
of every conceivable hue shone in their glory. 
The notes of a robin sounded on the air; and 
the blue sky stretched over all. 

And then I left that and came upon a differ- 
ent scene, that of a great market space with 
its attendant scenes, smells, and cruelties— 
and this horse mart. What a sad contrast— 
the gorgeous flowers, the singing birds, and 
this little group of half-starved nags! 

There were about five of them, four horses 
and a mule, standing around a wagon waiting 
for the killer to take them away. Yes, I 
know their toil was over (and that in that they 
were more fortunate than many of their 
fellows), but as I looked at them and into their 
dull, listless eyes, I wished I could give them 
a few days or weeks of well-earned comfort 
and happiness. I wished that they could all 
be put quietly and quickly to sleep. I knew 
not how or how soon their bodies might feed 
the animals at the zoo, another throng of 
captives in. living death. 

But alas, I feared the small amount in our 
fund for this purpose would hardly allow us 
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to purchase so many at a time at prices more 
than could be given expediently outside of 
an emergency. If a few thousands of the 
dollars spent for foolish pleasures were turned 
into such a fund, what larger dividends might 
be secured—dividends paying big in mercy 
and justice. Besides it was then too late in 
the day to even try to secure one of these 
unfortunates; and musing would do no good. 

I was so sorry I did not walk down this way 
at noon, as I had been doing for the last two 
or three weekly auction days, and on the first 
of which I was fortunate enough to secure 
a pitiful little mare which had at least one 
day, and that the beautiful Easter Sunday, 
of peace and plenty before Death stopped her 
weary heart’s beats. 

But I could not go away and leave them 
there without doing some bit of kindness, 
and what one of those poor things would not 
eagerly and gratefully munch an apple? So 
I went to the market and bought some red 
apples, but alas, I blundered again, for I 
made two other purchases on the way which 
took more time than I had anticipated, and 
when I came back the horses had gone! 

Gone! the rough, angular little mule; the 
big raw-boned white in whose eyes a little 
light was shining yet as if he were wondering 
if it might not be possible that he would 
fall into considerate hands; the bag of bones 
of a once bay, with great bare patches in a 
dozen places where the hair was rubbed off, 
raw withers, head down and no hope in his 
eyes; and the other two, unkempt and worn 
enough, waiting in that forlorn attitude for 
they knew not what. 

Yes, only a bunch of worn-out horses and 
they soon would be killed, skinned, their car- 
casses turned into fertilizer or fed to impris- 
oned lions and tigers; but since they were 
worn out by man, don’t you think the least 
they deserved at his hands would be a few 
days of rest, food and kindness that would 
raise up the weary heads and put a little light 
in the dull eyes before they went to sleep 
forever; just a bit of conscience-easing or 
recompense for the suffering and injustice 
patiently endured? 

So many thousands spent for the glare and 
glitter of empty pleasure! Such satisfying 
dividends of world uplifting mercy and justice 
from the dollars entrusted for giving a few 
peaceful days of life to these faithful old ser- 
vants before the end came. 

Must such as these go on the last long way 
unrecompensed? 


Though man in gratitude has failed, 
And sent them on their hopeless way, 

Their God and Maker, ’throned on high, 

Takes note, and says, “I will repay!” 


The hardened heart that won’t repent 
And on the earth some mercy show, 
Must some day face the Righteous Judge 
And sense the pain it caused below. 


HORACE GREELEY once said: “The boy 
who robs a bird’s nest is robbing the farmer 
of part of his crops. The farmer might as 
well consent that a strolling ruffian should 
shoot his horses, or his cattle, as his birds.” 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. 
The shorter the better. Full return postage should be 
enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


NO, WE ARE NOT FOOLS 


HAT kindness to animals has any direct 

and fundamental relation to character 
never occurs to many. What importance 
can such a trait of character have in the 
presence of ability to measure the distance 
from Boston to the star Arcturus—a guess 
at the best—or beside the wisdom of the 
man versed in the lore of the law, or compared 
with the skill of the giant of Wall Street? 
These latter, of course, so say the wise, are 
the great things, the real things worth seeking. 
But seeking to train a generation in kindness 
to animals—why should seriously-minded 
men spend their lives at such a trivial task? 

Trivial task, indeed, if it be not grounded 
in the profoundest philosophy and the sound- 
est reason! But anything but trivial if it is 
related to right conduct, to good citizenship, 
to the highest welfare of the individual soul 
as part of the nation and the life of humanity. 

Coleridge was a thinker. His worst critic 
never denied the power of his masterly mind. 
What was he thinking about when he wrote 
“The Raven” and “The Ancient Mariner’? 
This is what Stopford A. Brooke says in his 
Introduction to “The Golden Book of Cole- 
ridge” :— 

“*The Raven,’ which is the story of the 
bird whose home, in an old oak tree, and whose 
children were destroyed by those who sacri- 
ficed the tree to build a ship, has the same 
motive as that of “The Ancient Mariner’— 
compassion and love for animals secures in 


the heart compassion and love for man and 
God.” 


IN situations of supreme importance nothing 
approaches so near omniscient intelligence 
as the simple instinct of a faithful animal. 
There are cases in which the animal feels 
that he should follow his master; others, in 
which he should precede him. Then the 
animal assumes charge of the man, as it were. 
His imperturbable scent endows him with the 
power to see in what is twilight to us. He 
feels a vague obligation to become a guide. 
Does he know that there is danger ahead, 
and that he can help his master to overcome it? 
Possibly not, but perhaps he does. In any 
case, Some One knows it for him. As we have 
already said, it often happens in life that 
some help which came from below, as we sup- 
posed, really came from above. Can mortal 


man distinguish all the mysterious forms 
Victor Hueco 


assumed by God? 


A CONTROVERSY STARTED 


E published in July a letter from an 

employee of the American Railway 
Express Company complaining of the neglect 
small animals, particularly, suffered in trans- 
portation. He wrote of what he had seen— 
dogs and other helpless animals going unfed 
and unwatered. The Literary Digest repro- 
duced the letter. Seeing it there, another 
expressman employed by the American Rail- 
way Express Company writes the Literary 
Digest as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

In today’s issue of your magazine you issue 
a warning against carelessness in the shipping 
of pet animals via express. 

I notice that this letter was written to Our 
Dumb Animals (Boston) by a_ supposed 
expressman. 

I know that you would not want the public 
to get a wrong impression of the express com- 
pany, and for that reason I am writing you 
to ask if you will kindly correct this error. 

All animals shipped by express are fed and 
watered at stated intervals. Small animals, 
such as young calves and dogs, are fed warm 
milk. If an animal is taken sick he is sent 
to a veterinary and given the best of care. He 
is not allowed to travel until such time as the 
veterinary states he is fully recovered. 

Surely you do not believe that the American 
Railway Express Company would allow a 
shipment of animals to go from coast to coast 
without being fed, watered, and exercised? 

I am just an ordinary expressman and I 
have no other interest in writing but that you 
may get the truth about this matter. If 
Mr. L. C. Young will look up his instructions 
he will find out that the express company or- 
ders these animals fed and watered, and it is 
not necessary for anyone to feed them out 
of his dinner pail. Yours truly, 


SaMUEL W. DoyLe 


August 28, 1920. 


The same mail that brings us a copy of this 
letter brings us also this: 

Columbia, Tenn. 

I saw in the August Literary Digest an article 
copied from your paper on “Cruelty in Ship- 
ping Animals” by L. C. Young, an expressman. 
Every year I buy live foxes and hunting dogs, 
and I can agree with him. Cruel is no name 
for it. This summer I have bought and re- 
shipped seventy-four young foxes and seven- 
teen foxhounds. Only one man had bedded 
them down with straw and had drinking cups 
for the poor things to get a drink en route, 
and some of them came over two hundred 
miles, and were nearly perished. Such treat- 
ment is not humane. Were I to ship a snake 
to anyone, I would make it more comfortable 
than these heartless people who shipped me 
twenty-five or thirty crates of dumb animals. 

Yours, 
T. E. Lirscoms 

(We hope Mr. L. does not buy the foxes for 
the hounds to chase.) 


The experience of our Society covering 
many years confirms the statement made by 
the author of the letter reproduced in the 
Literary Digest. Railroad and express com- 
panies pay little regard to animals in transit. 
They often violate the law which carriers are 
supposed to observe. all depends upon 
the individual expressman as to whether or 
not the dependent travelers in boxes and 
crates get any attention. 


THE PERSISTENT ROBIN 
OHN BURROUGHS says, “If a robin 


makes up her mind to build upon your 
porch, and you make up your mind you «don't 
want her there, she will persist after you have 
cleaned out the rubbish of her nest half a dozen 
times.”” Well, here is what we saw’ this 
spring: A robin started to build a nest close 
by our window. The building process con- 
tinued for twenty-four hours. Then, sud- 
denly, there was a commotion among the 
vines which grew where Mrs. Robin was 
erecting her house. A gray squirrel had 
climbed the vines and was creeping near the 
partly-built nest. The mother bird was 
scolding with angry voice. The squirrel was 
talking back in no gentle tones. The nest was 
abandoned. Evidently the bird came to the 
conclusion that the visitor of the morning 
would prove to be the bandit of the future. 
Many parents have had less care for their 
offspring when building a home. 


A CRUELTY TO THE COW 
AGGING” the cow that is to be sold is 


a common evil in this country. In 
England they call it ‘‘udder stocking.” It 
is letting the cow go past two or three milkings 
so that her udder may stock up and give her 
the appearance of being a really better milker 
than she is. We have never been able to get 
a conviction in Massachusetts for this abuse. 
The cattlemen will always testify that it is 
not enough painful to be a violation of the 
law against cruelty. We are glad to see the 
following “Warning” issued by the Minister 
of Agriculture of Great Britain :— 

“The purpose is, frankly, to deceive the cus- 
tomer and to secure an unduly high price for 
the animal. Merely on the ground of dis- 
lionest business ‘udder stocking’ would be 
indefensible, but two further weighty reasons 
against the practice should be borne in mind. 
First, it is an offense against the law to inflict 
unnecessary suffering, and offenders are liable 
to punishment on conviction. Secondly, 
‘stocking’ is bad business, as it may seriously 
reduce the yield of milk, not only during the 
period of prolonged distension, but after all 
subsequent calvings. 

“The Ministry of Agriculture hopes that the 
purchasers of cows will, both on grounds of 
humanity and in their own interests, severely 
discountenance the practice of ‘udder stock- 


in ” 
SAVING THE CALVES 


N spite of much agitation, nothing has been 
done in this country to save the future 
herds of cattle by prohibiting the indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of immature calves. But the 
Corporation of Calcutta, India, as the result 
of the efforts of the Humanitarian League, 
has forbidden the killing of all calves except 
such as may be used for obtaining vaccine 
virus. It is a conservative estimate that 
from five to eight million calves from one to 
ten days old are slaughtered annually in the 
United States. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture gives the number for 1919 as 
9,041,000. 

Humane education is the foundation of 
all reform. If it were universally adopted, 
poverty, crime and war would be greatly 
diminished, and in time the vast amount of 
money expended to maintain armies, prisons, 
etc., would be saved for the benefit of the 
people. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............... 676 
Animals examined................ 5,382 
Number of prosecutions........... 33 
Number of convictions............ 31 
Horses taken from work.......... 110 
Horses humanely destroyed....... 78 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 451 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined................ 49,336 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a 
bequest of $1,000 from Mary A. Extein of 
Springfield, and $100 from Asenath F. Eaton 
of Shrewsbury. 

It has received gifts of $25 each from Mrs. 
E. C., H. F. L., and Mrs. L. G. K.; $22 from 
M. A. S.; and $20 each from W. H. and Mrs. 
M. A. M. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $33.43 from a co-worker for the 
distribution of humane literature, and $106.67, 
interest. 

October 11, 1920. 


WATER FOR THIRSTY HORSES 


URING the summer of 1920 our agents 
report that 174,618 horses in Boston 
received water from our three hydrant sta- 
tions and the Society’s traveling cart. The 
stations were kept open till September 25, 
the number of horses watered for the month 
being as follows: 
Copley Square, 12,607 
Post Office Square, 17,185 
Commercial St. and Atlantic Ave., 20,151 


Total for the month (to the 25th), 49,893 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., V.S. 


Chief Veterinarian 
} Resident Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v:s. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 339 Cases 424 
Dogs Q27 Dogs 240 
Cats Cats 175 
Horses 35 Horses 4 
Bird 1 Birds 3 
Goat 1 Goat 1 


Operations Q15 Rabbit I 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 19,492 
Free Dispensary cases . 28,4380 


Total. .. 


‘ 42,228 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


TESTS 


HE late Ambassador Walter Hines Page 
was formerly editor of The World’s Work, 
and, like all editors, was obliged to refuse a 
great many stories. A lady once wrote him: 
“Sir: You sent back last week a story of 
mine. I know that you did not read the story, 
for as a test I had pasted together pages 18, 
19 and 20, and the story came back with these 
pages still pasted; and so I know you are a 
fraud and turn down stories without reading 
same.” 
Mr. Page wrote back: 
“Madame: At breakfast when I open an 
egg, I don’t have to eat the whole egg to dis- 
cover it is bad.” —Writer’s Monthly 


THE M. S. P. C. A. FAIR 


A Fair, to be held sometime in the late 
autumn, is being planned by a group of 
Boston women, who are deeply interested 
in the work of our two Societies. In seek- 
ing the co-operation of other friends who 
are not in Boston, we are asking those who 
are interested in our work to add their con- 
tributions in useful and salable articles, or 
in money. Gifts of all descriptions may be 
sent to the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. Please 
mark on outside of package, ‘Fair.’ 


A FINE EDITORIAL 


HE following paragraph from an edi- 
torial that recently appeared in the 
Charleston (S. C.), American shows how the 
work of the local S. P. C. A. is appreciated: 


A Noble Work 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is one of the most useful organ- 
izations in this city. It has long done faithful 
and noble work. The work it is doing today 
for the protection of animals is one that has 
our hearty sympathy. The position of the 
American in the matter of kind treatment for 
animals is well known. Time and again we 
have called attention to the crime of cruelty 
to dumb beasts. The man who would know- 
ingly ill use an animal, which is powerless to 
defend itself, is a brute who should have all 
the privileges of citizenship taken from him 
and be given a prison term. 


THE ARAB HORSE 
BD-EL-KADER, a man of rare intelli- 


gence, descendant of Mahomet and 
valiant leader of the Algerian tribes against 
the French for fifteen years, wrote a book on 
the Arab horse. A French general once ques- 
tioned him regarding the origin of that 
—* breed and received the following 
reply: 

“Know, then, that among us it is admitted 

that God created the horse out of the winds, 
as He created Adam out of the dust. This 
cannot be disputed. Many prophets have 
proclaimed that when God would create the 
horse He said to the south winds, ‘I will bring 
forth out of thee a creature: be thou, therefore, 
condensed.’ Then comes the angel Gabriel, 
and taking a handful of the matter, presented 
it to God, who formed therewith a brown bay 
horse, and said, ‘I name thee Horse, and 
create thee Arab, and give thee a bay color. 
I attach blessing on the forelock which falls 
between thine eyes; thou shalt be lord of all 
the animals. Thou shalt fly without wings, 
and from thy back shall proceed riches.’ Then 
marked He him with a star on the forehead, 
the sign of glory and blessing.” 
TRICKED from the glorious freedom of its 
native land, and, after being thrashed into 
submission, taken out of a cramped cage and 
thrust on to a dazzling stage, the wretched 
creature gets—what? Your applause, or, 
worse still, your ‘encore’-—and what good is 
that to the victim? Ernest BELL 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PEACE ON EARTH, 


\KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


American Gumanue 
Education Soriety 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see back cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 
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AN APPEAL FOR PRISONERS 


N appeal for one thousand annual sub- 

scriptions for the Christian Herald has 

been made by Rev. Zed H. Copp, chaplain of 

a Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, 
a. 

What a blessing to the 1,629 prisoners in 
this penitentiary one hundred copies each 
month for a year of Our Dumb Animals would 
be! Who will send them, or part of them? 
We will gladly furnish them at cost, 60 cents 
a copy for twelve months. We imagine they 
would be read even more eagerly than a dis- 
tinctively religious magazine. 


A Remarkable Letter 


The Supreme Issue in Education 


HE following letter, written by Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, Secretary of the 
Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., and sent 
by her to the various humane societies of 
the country, is so fine and convincing that 
we are publishing it entire. The “‘Proposed 
Act” we will gladly send to anyone desiring it. 
Dear Friends :— 

I had intended to be present at the annual 
meeting of the American Humane Association 
to be held in Omaha, and was to address the 
delegates urging the vital necessity of humane 
education. Finding that I cannot go to 
Omaha, I am sending out in this form the 
substance of what I would have said, and I 
earnestly beg the favor of its perusal. 

We must all deplore the fact that notwith- 
standing the progress in some directions of our 
so-called civilization, and notwithstanding 
the years of hard work done by our humane 
organizations, there is still so much need 
of prosecution for cruel acts, and of rescue 
and shelter for the victims of such acts. Is 
it not evident that there will be no general cessa- 
tion of cruelty until the systematic teaching of 
kindness during the entire school life of the 
young becomes as universal as the teaching of the 
alphabet? Also is it not equally evident that 
the only sure way of accomplishing this is by 
the enactment and enforcement of compulsory 
humane education laws? 

The enclosed Proposed Act has been drawn 
up by a good lawyer, and is based on the 
provisions of the best two laws which have as 
yet been enacted, those of Oklahoma and of 
Illinois. It seems to present a suitable model 
for states which are not yet provided with 
such legislation, and for substitution in those 
which have enacted defective laws. An effort 
is soon to be made for such substitution in 
Pennsylvania. 

The value of intelligent humane teaching is 
too well established by the testimony of edu- 
cators who have tried it, to admit of doubt. 
Some years ago, a remarkable account of the 
transformation of some boys of brutal in- 
stincts through the lessons in humaneness 
given by their teacher, Miss Murphy, ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Call. Later, 
while in San Francisco, I found that the ac- 
count was correct. Miss Murphy was then 
doing her good work in a district situated in 
an even worse locality than the former one. 
It was in the neighborhood of the “Barbary 
Coast,” and this good woman (who now rests 
from her labors) was struggling to keep little 
children out of the slaughter-houses to which 
their mothers were in the habit of sending 
them in order to buy cheap meat. 

Securing the enactment of humane educa- 
tion laws and getting them enforced, may not 
be easy work, but sooner or later it must be 
the work of humanitarians if they would re- 
deem this country from the curse of cruelty, 
which, be it noted, is always a constituent 
part of the worst crimes. The criminals of 
today were in the schools of yesterday. We 
lost our opportunity then; let us unite now 
to put right teaching into the schools of today, 
and lessen the number of the criminals of 
tomorrow. 

If humane education is persistently fol- 
lowed through every period of school life, we 
can permanently influence even children 
unfortunate enough to have mothers like her 


who was once humorously described in Punch, 
This woman was met by the vicar of the par- 
ish. To his inquiry concerning her son’s em- 
ployer, she replied: “Oh, the butcher, sir, 
’e’s took ’im as a ’elp, and so lucky for the 
boy, being as fond as ’e is of dumb animals.” 
“Mr. Punch’s” satire seems far-fetched, but 
is it? Many humanitarians are aware of the 
fact that advertisements have appeared in 
some of our publications inviting children to 
raise little animals in order to sell them for 
medical research. We have learned of one 
which argued for the raising of white mice for 
this purpose by saying that “they would 
endear themselves to the children, owing to 
their affectionate nature.” Such lures as 
these, and the demoralizing influence of 
trained animal shows, moving pictures re- 
vealing cruelty, circuses, ete., surely demand 
the counteracting influence of humane educa- 
tion. 

When that noble victim of militaristic 
cruelty, Edith Cavell, was about to die, she 
said, “I realize that patriotism is not enough.” 
If she could think that such self-sacrificing 
patriotism as hers was not enough, what can 
be said of the lukewarm kind which feels no 
responsibility to help in diminishing the 
wrongs which prevent the advancement of 
our country to that “righteousness which 
exalteth a nation?” My friends, are we doing 
our full duty if we neglect our opportunity 
to get down to the root of the matter, by using 
the measures which will prevent cruelty and 
the making of criminals? I have often won- 
dered what a man who has been fined for 
cruelty to his horse may sometimes do to that 
horse when he gets him back to his stable. 
Paying a fine cannot of itself implant the 
sentiment of pity in a hard heart; but right 
education in youth might have prevented 
the growth of hard-heartedness, and devel- 
oped instead, sentiments of sympathy and 
compassion. 

Please especially note the fact that humane 
education need not interfere at all with the 
usual school routine, nor take any of the time 
needed for other studies. It can be correlated 
with civics, nature study, art and literature, 


and there are publications which show how — 


to do it. 
With the earnest hope. that the work of 
your society may prosper, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
Mary F. 


INCULCATING HUMANENESS 


N a recent Chicago daily appears a picture 
of a boy with a turtle in his hand and an 
article headed “Turtle, Fellers.”” The Chi- 
cago Boys’ Club at Winona Lake, Ind., are 
enjoying camp life, and have been encouraged 
to catch turtles for soup. 

If, in later years, one of these boys should 
develop into a criminal, who would be respon- 
sible for his condition? 

Scout Masters can do much to improve the 
morals of Boy Scouts by developing the habit 
of kindness to animals. 

Everywhere, on every hand, lie opportuni- 
ties for changing the entire texture of present 
sociological conditions by training the young 
in kindness to animals. 

—Vegetarian Magazine 
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WHICH? 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


AS if to satisfy the artist eye, 

The flicker flits to earth with flashing wing. 

But yon brown thrasher, gladdening our ears, 
Perched in the maple’s golden crown appears, 
Ah, then all glories of the June-time sing! 


Were but one gift decreed, which were your choice, 
The painter’s vision, or the poet’s voice? 


AMERICAN EAGLE IN DANGER 


HE white-headed eagle, national emblem 

and symbol of power, is threatened with 
extinction. Far from being the “bird of free- 
dom,” he is the victim of persecution—and in 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


Photograph by courtesy of the American Museum 
of Natural History 


the land of his exaltation! For Alaska fixed 
a bounty of fifty cents upon his head, and in 
two years 5,600 eagles were brought low. The 
charge against him is eating fish and game, 
principally dead fish, and such prey as he 
obtains by right of might. Certain com- 
mercial interests are said to be the cause for 
the enactment of the infamous law. Have 
we no more respect for the American eagle, 
whose image we place atop the “‘star-spangled 
banner,” than to suffer him to be exterminated 
for the sake of human greed? 


CAN SWIM FOR ITS LIFE 
LILLIAN TROTT 


RABBIT with swimming propensities 

could take care of itself here in our 
northern climes much better than do our 
little jumping friends. But in the southern 
swamps, where the water rabbit makes its 
home, foes on land and water are so much 
more numerous that the swamp hare is quite 
as helpless as our own woodland bunnies. 
Its favorite food is the root of swamp plants. 


The spirit of cruelty is the deadliest 
enemy to a high civilization. 


A Winter Acrobat 


Cc. A. DAVID 


F you have ever tramped through the silent 
woods on a bleak, cold day in winter, you 
may have noticed a little slate-colored bird, 
with white and black markings, creeping 
mouse-like, head down, around a tree trunk, 
intently peering into each cranny and crevice 
of the bark. It is the white-breasted nut- 
hatch, and, most likely, he is the only living 
thing in sight. 

He is a hardy little fellow, and the raw, 
biting days that would cause many of the 
small wood people to remain indoors, hold no 
terrors for him. As the thermometer drops, 
his spirits seem to rise. 

He is a trifle smaller than the English spar- 
row, but his interests are large, and winter 
days are short. So, such a thing as keeping 
still seems never to have entered his brown- 
capped head. 

When he alights on a tree, pretty near every 
square inch of its bark will be critically gone 
over before he leaves it for another. Round 
and round, up and down, this way and that, 
head up, or head down, it makes no difference 
to him, he makes a minute examination of 
the rugged surface. He may stop long enough 
to lean far out from the tree, head downwards, 
gaze straight into your eyes, with an inquisi- 
tive little air, and then resume his work. He 
doubtless wonders why you stand so idle, and 
why you don’t get a tree and go to work, too. 

If the ground happens to be covered with 
snow, you will notice on the surface quite a 
sprinkling of bits of bark, rotted wood, and 
lichen, pried up and loosened by this little 
worker, in his hunt for spiders’ eggs and the 
larvae of other insects. His food comes in 
such small bites (insect eggs being very 
minute affairs), it is little wonder that he 
finds no time for loafing on the job, particu- 
larly if he expects to store away sufficient 
fuel to keep his grate burning through the 
long winter night. 

The claws on his hinder toes are very long 
and strong, so he can just hang himself up 
in any position, and give his undivided atten- 
tion to his egg hunt. Like a fly, he runs along 
underneath a limb, carefully scanning the 
bark as he goes, tapping lightly here and there. 
He is just as sociable and good-natured as he 
is businesslike. If other birds should happen 
to be feeding on the same tree, he doesn’t 
notice them in the least, but keeps right on 
with his work, rubbing shoulders with a yellow- 
hammer or a woodpecker in the most demo- 
cratic fashion imaginable. If his strenuous 
hunt brings him down the trunk, within a foot 
or two of your head, he shows no fear what- 
ever, but with a friendly glance in your direc- 
tion, goes on prying up the decaying wood 
and gazing into crevices, just as if you were 
a hundred miles away. He has evidently 
come to the conclusion that humans, as big 
and dangerous as they look, are not going 
to harm him—hence, his confiding ways. His 
gray coat, with its irregular trimmings of 
black and white, blends so well with the gray 
bark and the white lichen, that even a hawk 
would have to look sharp to find him. He 
sometimes spends days at a time in a single 
clump of trees, flitting from one to another, 
but more for exercise than to find better 
feeding grounds. 

When nature was apportioning out the 
voices and songs among the birds, our small 


friend evidently was not around. It is only 
when he strikes a rich vein of larvae or eggs 
that he remarks, in a casual sort of way, 
“Quank! quank!” And that’s about all we 
ever hear from him. We certainly sympa- 
thize with him, during his courting days, if he 
tries to squeeze any of the pathos of love in so 
queer a sound as “quank!”’ 

A funny thing about him is his misfit 
feathers; those on his back being large enough 
for a blue jay or a thrush. 

About Thanksgiving time a pine grove is 
his special delight. The trees are so tall and 
straight, with such vast areas of bark to be 


THE WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH 


surveyed; and then, up among the dark, green 
needles he finds the larvae of many insects. 

At one time it was thought the nuthatches 
migrated in flocks, when spring came, but now 
it is known that they only retire to the thick- 
est and coolest woods, far removed from farm- 
houses and civilization. 

Like their big, noisy cousins, the wood- 
peckers, they bore out holes in decaying trees; 
but, unlike them, they are careful to line their 
nests with the softest feathers and moss they 
can find, making a veritable cradle of down 
for the nine or ten little white eggs, plenti- 
fully sprinkled with lilac and red. 


DEATH-DEALING MOTOR CARS 


HE roaming, homeless dog is almost a 
thing of the past as a result of the auto- 
mobile, says the Red Ranger. Had you 
thought of that? Not only does this death 
trap kill thousands of human beings each 
year, but in the hands of dog haters the auto- 
mobile kills thousands upon thousands of 
dogs annually, many of them very valuable. 
In our vicinity, upwards of a dozen dogs have 
been run down and killed or injured during 
the past twelve months, and we believe the 
same condition exists throughout the country. 

If the present rate of destruction is kept 
up, there is going to be a near extinction of 
the dog family one of these days, and then 
perhaps our wise birds will do what Pennsyl- 
vania finally did about the hoot-owl. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal performances. 
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“The Makin’s’”’ 


A True Story of Joe, a Newfoundland Dog 
FLORENCE PENNOYER 


HERE’S the makin’s of a fine dog in 

him, Mrs. Phillips,” said the neighbor 
who saw the puppy a friend had given me. 
We had no children and my husband and I 
both loved dogs; we wanted him for protec- 
tion and company. 

My husband was telegraph operator at the 
small town station where we lived a few 
blocks from his work. I also learned the 
trade and soon took the night operating. We 
had the telegraph instruments in the house, 
and with our work and teaching the very 
interesting and affectionate puppy, the time 
passed and Joe proved a wonderful dog, in 
our sight. 

My private call from my husband if he 
wished to talk with me was “‘S. O.” My call 
from other operators during my working hours 
was “E. DD.” I took my sleep in the forenoon, 
and worked about the house until time to 
take my place in the office at night. One day 
I was very busy cutting out some sewing and 
paid no attention to my call, which kept 
clicking “S. O.” over and over. Joe was 
lying apparently asleep, but all at once he 
got up, went over to the instrument, looked 
at me, then came straight to me, put one 
huge paw up and brought it down on my 
knee, ““Wow—wow—wow—” 

I went to the instrument and answered 
Casper, my husband, “Say, Cap, Joe knows 
my call!” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Yes, he does; I didn’t want to stop my 
work and he made me.” But Cap was in- 
credulous, and that night when he got home 
I purposed to prove what I knew to be true. 
We had a substitute for my work if T did not 
go to the office, and that night I stayed at 
home. 

“Now, Cap, I'll prove Joe knows my call,” 
and I called Will, the man at the office. “Say, 
Will, please keep the machine clicking as it 
has all day, then suddenly send my call, 
‘S.O.” Cap and I were sitting about, and 
I was sewing, when the call came, “S. O., 
$. 0.” Joe looked at me reproachfully as 
much as to say, ““What, again?” then got up 
and repeated the performance of the morning. 

“By George, he does know it,”’ said Cap, and 
he patted Joe’s head, and said, “Good boy, 
smartest one in the family.” 

One night Cap brought home a flat package 
and slipped it down inside his pillow-case 
when he went to bed. It had come by ex- 
press that day, and was $1,500 to pay the 
men. When he left for the office in the 
morning he forgot to take it. 

That day a stranger got off the train and 
said to Cap, “Did you get the package?” 

“By George, yes! It’s under my pillow. 
I'll telegraph my wife to have Joe bring it 
down.” 

I got the call, and wrapping the package in 
several thicknesses of heavy paper, tying it 
securely, gave it to Joe. “Now, Joe,” I said, 
very slowly, “G-i-v-e t-h-i-s to Cap—just 
Cap,” and sent him off. 

Several men about the station who knew 
Joe started down the track to meet him, and 
try to wheedle the package from him. ‘Nice 
Joe, you know me Joe—nice dog,” but Joe. 
with a dignified, stately mien walked calmly 
up to Cap and gave him the package. 


The stranger looked horrified. “Do you 
mean to say that is Joe—notaman? And you 
trusted a dog to bring all that money?” 

“Yes,” said Cap, “he’s more to be trusted 
than some men.” 

Now I shall be considered a most accom- 
plished “Saphira,” but I insist that Joe could 
count. TI had a basket of chestnuts upstairs 
and would say, holding up just one finger— 
“Joe, bring me o-n-e—just one chestnut,”’ and 
he'd get just one. Then I'd say two, holding 
up two fingers, and so on until three, four, and 
five, but beyond that he would not go. Either 
he could count and knew there were only five 
fingers, or could see no reason for anyone 
wanting more than five chestnuts. The fact 
remains that he brought the nuts without a 
mistake. 

Then I taught him to spell c-a-k-e, by 
making him bark four times, and then giving 
him the cake. Friends thought it very won- 
derful who had not seen the process of teach- 
ing, as he always gave just four ““Wow-wow- 
Wwow-wow’s.” 

These are only a few of the wonderful things 
Joe could do. We moved to the Pacific coast, 
and Joe made new friends, who thought him 
the cleverest dog they'd ever seen. He would 
not fight if it could be avoided, but when he 
did he went in with all his weight and strength, 
and with a most disgusted look, as if to say, 
“It’s below my dignity, but I must teach 
that cur better manners.” 

We kept Joe as long as he lived, and then 
mourned a friend and comrade. 


Be sure to place a dish of fresh water 
where your dog or cat can easily reach it. 
Dogs and cats often suffer for lack of fresh 
water, even in cool weather. 


“SHEP” 
Owned in Lewiston, Maine 


TO ROXY, A DOG 
GERTRUDE E. GESSLER 


IT is so long since we have raced together, 
My comrade of the wistful eyes; 

And yet the shining autumn weather 
Brings back to me dear memories. 


You loved to push your nose within my hand, 
And gaze the while I stroked your silken hair— 
And I, trying to read your eyes, would stand 
Touched, half-ashamed to see the worship 
there. 


You did not.see the sorry faults that bound me, 
My selfishness, my narrowness of view; 
Blind to it all in love you only found me 
A god benign, for I was kind to you. 


I wish I knew you were in gentle hands, 
And that your new-found god were good and 
wise; 
Oh, may he have a heart that understands— 
My comrade of the wistful eyes. 


VAIN SEARCH FOR LOST DOG 
Muzzling Law for Four-Year 


HY not arrest the owner of unmuzzled 
dogs instead of shooting the innocent 
animals?” asks the friend who sent us this 
touching anecdote from the Chicago Post:— 
Four-year-old Virginia La Verney was 
found gazing far out into Lake Michigan three 
miles from her home at 2005 Maple Avenue, 
Evanston, by two patrolmen of the suburb’s 
police force. She had run away from home 
four times in the last two weeks, the police 
say. 

“T was looking for Topsy,” explained 
Virginia when the policemen approached her. 
“Topsy got lost two weeks ago and I can’t 
find her anywhere.” The child snuggled a 
small doll. By her side on the sands of the 
lake shore was a doll buggy. 

Arguments were presented by the policemen 
to prove that “Topsy” would not be found 
in the lake, and Virginia finally was induced to 
return to her home. Mrs. Charles J. La Ver- 
ney opened the front door in answer to their 
summons. Her face lighted with joy as she 
caught sight of her child. 

“She ain’t nowhere, mamma,” was Virginia’s 
tearful greeting to her mother as she was 
retuined to her nursery. The policemen 
looked mystified. 

“Who is Topsy?” they asked together. 

“She’s Ida’s playmate,” said Virginia, and 
she displayed Ida, a ragged doll. The mother 
then explained that Topsy was a dog that had 
disappeared two weeks ago. 

The patrolmen seemed to understand. 

“Did he have a white spot on his forehead?” 
asked one. 

“Yes, that’s him.” 

*‘And one of his legs crippled?” 

“Yes—yes,” said Virginia, clapping her 
hands. 

But the policemen walked slowly away. 
They remembered that Topsy had been shot 
for not having a muzzle on. And Virginia 
is still searching. 


WE live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should not count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
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THE LAST SHOT 
ELIZABETH H. THOMAS 


WHY, what a collection of firearms! 
You've rifles and shotguns galore! 
1 never knew you were a hunter!” 
“I was, but I am one no more.” 


I walked all one day o’er the mountains 
Alone with my dog and my gun, 
Up cliffs, down dark dismal canyons 
From dawn till the red setting sun, 
And just as the protean shadows 
Turned golden, then rose-hued and gray, 
I stood on a ledge; in the valley 
A mountain stream zigzagged its way, 
Like wind through the tall grass in summer 
Or shimmering. waves of the sea. 
How awful is Nature’s own beauty! 
How full is her silence and free! 
Then out from the sheltering branches 
A soft, dappled fawn poked his head, 
Stepped daintily;towards the river 
And paused, with a quiver of dread. 
I gazed at the beautiful picture, 
And shouldered my gun with a will 
To frighten, not harm, the small creature, 
When bang! the last shot! he lay still. 
His body was warm when I reached him, 
His large, tender eyes dull with pain; 
I fled from the dread-breeding stillness 
To seek human friendship again. 


I’ve lost all my pleasure in hunting, 
I loved the adventure and chase, 
But killing our friends of the forest 

No more in my life holds a place. 


FOLLOWS MASTER TO DEATH 


Remarkable Attachment of Airedale to A.E. F. 
Man in Montana 


HE attachment of a Belgian Airedale 

dog, brought from France, has been 
demonstrated in the case of D. W. Bennetts, 
an A. E. F. man, who met his death by falling 
down the shaft of a mine just outside of 
Basin, Montana, according to the following 
report, which we republish as it appeared a 
few weeks ago in the Daily Post of Butte: 

The faithful dog invariably accompanied 
Bennetts from his cabin to the mine, but on 
this particular day the lock on the door 
snapped before the dog got out and Bennetts 
went to the mine without him. Soon after 
Bennetts fell down the shaft and sustained 
injuries which resulted in his death. 

For two days the dog was locked in the 
cabin, and on the third day when the door was 
opened, the Airedale rushed out. He made 
straight for the mine, and, taking up a posi- 
tion at the mouth of the shaft, there he re- 
mained for day and night, looking down the 
big hole, watching for his master. All efforts 
of men about the mine to get the dog away 
were without success. They gave him food 
and endeavored to coax him away with a 
choice bone, but it was no use. Finally the 
faithful dog became desperate, plunged head 
first into the shaft and was killed. 

Bennetts was an overseas man and was 
buried in this city with military honors. When 
in France the deceased came across the Bel- 
gian Airedale and took such a liking to him 
that the owner made him a present of the 
animal. He brought him across the ocean, 
cared for him at the mustering-out camp, 
and then brought him to this city. 

A miner who came to the city from Basin 
related the story as coming under his own 
personal knowledge. 


Deer in Minnesota 


D. LANGE, President of the Minnesota Forestry Association 


EXT to the moose, the white-tailed deer 
are the most interesting big game of 
the state forest. 

About twenty-five years ago this region was 
inhabited by moose and caribou, but since 
the deer have been crowded out of their more 
southerly range, and wolves are less numerous, 
they have become plentiful in northeastern 
Minnesota. 

Deer, although wary and timid, are exceed- 
ingly curious. Last summer my lady and I 


were somewhat puzzled by mysterious noises, 
which we heard now and then in the thicket 
of the original forest. My lady suggested 
prowling Indians, wolves and _ bears, falling 
trees. One evening at dusk, after we had 
heard the noises for two or three days, we 
learned more about the maker of them. A 
large buck, with antlers like branches of tree 
against the lake, was furtively scouting behind 
our cook tent. Now he glanced nervously 
at the cabin, from which showed the light of 
the logs in the fire-place. Now he came to 
the wooden walk leading to the dock. Just 
beyond it our canoe was turned over. The 
sight of these things was too much for the 
nerves of a wild deer. He faltered, then 
turned back, walked into the lake, swam 
around the dock and vanished into the timber 
a hundred yards beyond. However, we had 
never fired a gun of any kind near the cabin 
and he had not been alarmed, and next day 
I found a bush of moose maple well cropped 
near the place where he had landed. 

Moose utter a kind of short bellow during 
the mating season. Deer, I believe, are 
always silent, except that the bucks give a 
warning sound, generally called a whistle or 
snort, which, however, sounds very much like 
the sharp blowing of steam out of a small pipe. 

If you hear the buck’s whistle at night un- 
expectedly, while you are walking alone on a 
dark wild trail, it will probably give you the 
creeps and make your hair stand up. I con- 
fess that it had that effect on me, although I 
knew perfectly well what the sound meant 
and who made it. The first time I heard it a 
friend had fired at a brown fern leaf in the 
belief that it was a deer. The echo of the 
shot had not died away, when something 
splashed and rushed from a nearby meadow 
into the timber, and then came, like a chal- 


WHITE-TAILED DEER 


lenge, the whistling snort of a big buck. 
Several times it was repeated; and for about 
ten minutes we could hear the challenger beat 
about and stamp his feet in the brush. How- 
ever, he was wise enough not to show his 
tawny coat to the gunner, and I was glad that 
the laugh was on the hunter. 

The moose has hardly any tail at all, but 
the deer does carry a short white tail, which 
is raised like a flag when the animal bounds 
away over stumps and brush. 


Have you ever thought what becomes of the 
horns which moose and deer drop every win- 
ter? It is seldom that one finds a perfect 


specimen. The fact is most of them are 
literally eaten up. By whom? By porcr- 
pines, squirrels and wild mice. Just what 


attracts them to this strange diet I have never 
been able to explain. 

Deer are dainty browsers. They nip a bit 
here and there. They like the pea vines 
and the red hips of the wild roses and the 
bearded lichens that hang in gray festoons 
from spruces and tamaracks. In winter, 
when the snow is deep, both moose and deer 
often suffer pangs of hunger; and at such times 
they will browse on anything within reach. 

The time of greatest danger for moose and 
deer occurs when the snow has formed a crust 
strong enough to hold the wolves, but not strong 
enough to hold the heavier moose and deer. At 
such times hundreds of fine animals are killed. 


DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN of Stanford 
University says: “I owe a great deal to a 
flock of lambs that were put in my care when 
I was 2 boy, and which I cared for a number 
of years, shearing them all myself, giving 
each one a name, and keeping an account of 
the amount of wool furnished by each one. 
Ever since this experience, I have regarded 
natural history as a means of grace to a boy 
and girl. It can show itself in no better way 
than by making friends among animals.” 


WERE half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
LONGFELLOW 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— _ address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 
3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See prices of Band of Mercy supplies on last page. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and thirty-three new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in September. Of 
these, 42 were in schools of Maine; 34 in 
schools of Rhode Island; 31 in schools of 
Connecticut; 25 in Pennsylvania, and one in 
Saskatchewan. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 128,444 


A BAND OF MERCY BOY 


LADY was passing along the street in 

a Hampshire town, leading a tiny dog 
by a string, when she was met by a very 
rough-looking man, says the Animals’ Friend, 
London. Her small pet ran round the man 
and got the string entangled in his legs. She 
was much alarmed lest he should kick her little 
friend, which might have been fatal to him, 
and her fear must have been apparent in her 
face, for the man said, reassuringly: ‘‘Lor, 
Miss, I wouldn’t hurt your little dog. Wasn’t 
I a Band of Mercy boy?” 


FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND GIRLS 


N a campaign to raise funds for the work of 
the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements 
in England, Robert Baden Powell, Chief Scout, 
sent a letter to the press in which he says: 
“The war has shown how close below the 
surface of our boasted civilization lies the 
primitive savagery of man. Education and 
religion have not yet gone deep enough to 
create more than a veneer. Cruelty is there, 
even in the child, and though education may 
occasionally preach against it, no practical 
steps are taken for eradicating it. Yet it is 
only by practice of good on the part of the 
child that you can effectually improve its 
character. So, in the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide movements, we are making a special 
appeal to our million members against cruelty 
to animals, for it is in that direction that 
human cruelty first expresses itself. We sub- 
stitute for the natural mischievous propensi- 
ties the duty of protecting birds and animals 
as well as the interest that comes of Nature 
study and the fellow-feeling that comes of 
making pets. The love of animals is easy to 
inculcate at this impressionable age, and be- 
comes a life-long attribute; moreover it devel- 
ops, as the adolescent grows up, the kindred 
spirit of love for others instead of the selfish- 
ness that is too prevalent a vice among us 
today.” 


FEEDING LONDON PORT CATS 


HE largest cat-owning body in the world 

is the Port of London. It spends 
$2,500 annually in feeding this vast feline 
“army,” required to deal with the rats and 
mice of the London wharves, according to the 
port budget, recently published. 


Photograph by F. E. Leland 


“BUSTER” 


Courtesy of Photo-Era 


TEASING ANIMALS 
T. A. BOAZ 


WISH to ask my young readers, especially 

the boys, to drop the annoying habit of 
teasing animals, by which many valuable 
dogs and other animals have their tempers 
spoiled and become vicious and dangerous so 
that their owners must destroy them. I once 
owned a valuable Pomeranian puppy whose 
intelligence was almost human. It knew at 
once if anything about the house was wrong. 
One night the front door was left ajar the least 
bit. The puppy came into the room barking 
at my mother who moved in one direction, 
then the other, and finally, thinking he was 
playing, was about to return to rest, when he 
took her dress between his teeth and dragged 
her tothe door. Then, as someone might have 
stolen upstairs—it was foggy November in 
London, England—she began searching in 
cupboards and under beds when our dog, 
Prince, did the same. I pity any man if one 
had been hidden there. 

The Pomeranian used to sit in front of the 
open-fire grate, resting his face on my knees, 
first on one, then on the other. Yet this 
pretty, faithful, loving dog became ugly by 
schoolboys poking sticks at him and enticing 
him to run at other boys. One day he flew 
at a gentleman who, in striking at him with 
an umbrella, poked out an eye and injured him 
so that he had to be killed. 


HOW THE SPARROWS HELPED 
MINNETTIE C. BECKWITH 


UR city back-yard gardens, in Provi- 
dence, R. 1., had been carefully pre- 
pared, the best seeds selected and planted, the 
plants had grown and blossomed, and the 
bean-pods were over an inch long. We were 
planning on the delicious beans we were soon 
to have with our dinners, when lo and behold! 
one morning we found everything covered 
with tiny brown spots. In a few days, not 
brown spots, but literally thousands of green 
worms, were eating leaves and beans from our 
precious, flourishing plants. We knew not 
what to do. 


On the next street are beautiful, stately 
elms, the safe home of many, many birds. 
While the neighbors were discussing and won- 
dering what could possibly be done to save 
our beans, our kind friends, the despised 
sparrows, came to our rescue. It didn’t seem 
possible that there could be so many sparrows 
in those elms as suddenly swooped down on 
our gardens, surely hundreds of them. They 
disappeared so suddenly that it seemed as if 
not a bird was near, but a leaf or vine twitched 
occasionally, so that we knew where the birds 
were. In a short time a whole cloud of spar- 
rows arose from the vines and went back to 
the elms. When we went out to see our gar- 
dens, not one green worm was left, and we had 
our beans. 


CATS IN THE WAR 


HE newspapers of America have been 
giving a great deal of attention to a 
story which stated that 500,000 cats were used 
by the British Army in the front line trenches. 
There were many features about the story 
that seemed overdrawn, and for that reason a 
letter of inquiry was sent to Captain E. G. 
Fairholme, Chief Secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of London, England, who writes: 
“A great deal of this is journalism, though, 
of course, a large number of cats were sent 
out to the British Army, not only to detect 
gas, but to help keep down the rats and mice, 
and an enormous number of these cats became 
the personal friends and pets of the soldiers. 
I cannot give you the number sent out, but I 
do not, from enquiries, think that it was any- 
thing like the figure that the newspapers 
put. In any case we brought the subject 
to the notice of the authorities with a view 
to these’ animals being painlessly destroyed, 
unless good homes could be found for them 
in the countries concerned.” 


TEACHER: “You see, had the lamb been 
obedient, and stayed in the fold, it would not 
have been eaten by the wolf, would it?” 
Boy: “No, ma’am; it would have been 
eaten by us.” —London Sketch 


- 
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THANKSGIVING 


RAISE God for wheat, so white and sweet, of which to make 
our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn with which His waiting world is fed! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl He gave to man for food! 
Praise God for every creature which He made and called it good! 
Praise God for winter’s store of ice, praise God for summer’s heat! 
Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed; to you it is for meat! 
Praise God for all the bounty by which the world is fed! 
Praise God, His children all, to whom He gives their daily bread! 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


“POOR MAN, HE HASN’T ANY FEATHERS!” 
 .LLOUISE H. GUYOL 


T was a beautiful day, just before Thanksgiving. Father 
tucked all the children into the car and ran them out into 
the country to the farm-house, where Mother wanted to get 
a turkey for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
The farm-yard was 
filled with every kind 
of feathered creature. 
While Mother was 
talking to the farmer 
about the turkey, 
Daddy told the chil- 
dren of all the things 
that feathered crea- 
tures give to man. 
“Your little soft 
pillow,” he said to 
Wa-wa, who clung 
tightly to his hand as 
a flock of geese went 


with little soft feath- 
ers from geese like 
these. So don’t be 
afraid of them. 
They’ ve been mighty 
good to you.” 

““And women steal 
their feathers to stick 
in their hats,” said 
Dan. 

Father laughed. 

“Do you know, my 
son,” he said, “that 
men wore feathers in 
their bonnets long 
before women ever 
thought of it? And 
wear ’em today, in 
every country, in their military dress? And use them in 
arrows, and—”’ 

A big gray goose waddled by, hissing. 

“We've used his feathers,”’ said Father, “for writing our 
songs and poems and beautiful stories. They used to be the 
only pens we had.” 

“Hss-ss-sss-hssss!”” 


THE BIG GRAY GOOSE 


The gray goose called, then slowly he 


raised his black and gray wings, twisted his long neck, and, — 


side to side, impudently. 


hissing by, “‘is filled © 


with his bill, touched the outer feathers of his left wing. 

“That’s a wise old fellow if he is a goose,” said Father, 
laughing. ‘“‘He’s showing you the five feathers that make the 
best pens.” 

“Don’t we use the right wing-feathers?” asked Dan. 

“Yes, oh yes. But the curve of the left wing is better than 
the right for pens. For many centuries quills were our best 
instrument for writing. We used millions of them every 
year. And artists’ finest brushes are made of hair, from great 
big camels, held in the quill of a little goose.” . 

The goose folded his wings close to his side, stood in front 
of the children, opened his mouth and hissed again. Then, 
turning, he waddled away, his funny little tail wagging from 

Father burst out laughing. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I think that old gray goose is 
saying, with his tail, ‘Poor man, he hasn’t any feathers!’ ” 


EXPLAINED 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD D’VYS 


NE sultry day I chanced to pause 
Beneath a welcome shade, 
And there espied a lad and lass 
Were selling lemonade. 


**How much?” I asked in merry mood. 
“One cent, sir,”’ said the lass. 

“Mine is two cents,” the boy exclaimed, 
“Say, mister, buy a glass!” 


I sipped wee samples from each pail, 
And really found it true, 

The drink that cost one cent a glass 
Surpassed that costing two. 


I slipped the little girl a dime, 
And quaffed her lemonade, 

Then quaffed thrice more, declaring it 
The best drink ever made. 


“Yet why,” I asked, “charge half his price 
When yours is twice as fine?” 

In quiv’ring tones her answer was: 
“A kitty fell in mine!” 


“BONNIE LADDIE” AND HIS FRIENDS 
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MAN’S FRIEND, THE NOBLE HORSE 
GEORGE FOSTER HOWELL 


ECAUSE of the progress of motor vehi- 
cles and agricultural machinery there 
seems to be developing a belief that the horse, 
man’s noble friend, is in danger of becoming 
extinct. 

Those who are financially interested in 
horse breeding say that this is not true. The 
demand of the horse for service as a draught 
animal may decrease, but for equestrian pur- 
poses he is still wanted. The real friends of 
the horse would be sad indeed to see him go. 

War has brought horses, like men, more 
fame than anything. Next to that comes 

‘racing. Bucephalus, war horse of Alexander 
the Great, still is classed as one of the most 
famous steeds of all time. The recent world 
war created a new and unprecedented demand 
for horses—only to destroy them. 

As a knowing, sympathetic and faithful 
quadruped, the horse is second only to man’s 
greatest animal friend, the dog. On the 
bloody battlefields of France and Flanders, 
where cavalry charged, in the Teuton’s war 
to subject the world, the famous paintings by 
great masters depicting bereaved chargers 
standing in starving fidelity beside the corpses 
of their human friends, were frequently re- 
enacted. The recent reality cften far ex- 
ceeded the pathos of the pictured events of 
the past. 

The saddle horse, it is said on good author- 
ity, is becoming more and more popular in 
America. Not alone the racer, but the road- 
ster. Horse and rider present the closest 
relationship of any between this noble animal 
and man. The equestrian and his steed in 
perfect contact and accord present always a 
stirring and fascinating picture from the an- 
cient mythical centaur to the Russian Cossack, 
the Argentine gaucho and the American 
cowboy. 

If the horse has shown tenacity of love for 
his dead master on the battlefield, so has the 
American plainsman’s mustang for his dead 
or injured unhorsed friend and rider on the 
lonesome prairie. 

Throughout the ages the horse has faith- 
fully served man and sometimes enriched him. 
For utility, healthful recreation and the “‘sport 
of kings” he is still here. Let us keep him. 
But let us be kind to him. He is true to us. 
Let us reciprocate and reward his fidelity. 

American humane education is the best 
protection against the forces of anarchy and 
the enemies of law and order. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of.............. 
dollars (or if other 

property, describe the property). 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 

When will every boy learn that a spy- 
glass brings a bird closer than a gun can, 
and that a kodak will give far more pleasure 
than a trap? 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 


assachusetts. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Bous and 
Clear the 


Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25¢, ad 


with Cuticura 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 
Carriage and Motor Service 


Chapels 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Socic‘\ and 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 52, June, 1919—May, 1920, $1 3 
Humane Calendar for 1921 each, 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
lack Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 ets, 
What Constitutes Cruelty \Francis H. Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “ © 


Try Kindness—It Pays (mule) ............ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, post- 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ 100 “ & 
The Cheekrein, 4 pages & 
The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) .... .50 “ “ 


A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50, cloth, $1.00... .small, 50 ets. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “  “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .560 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ............. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 
cloth, $1.50 
The Leite of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.....paper, 15 cts, 
Save the Birds, post-card ................- per 100 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 ......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ oe. 


Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. .50 “  “ 
About Other Animals 
Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., paper, 15 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... Pp 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


aper, 15 cts. 
cloth, $1.00 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over..... each, 10 cts. 
The Minor Minor Prophets ............... $3.00 per 100 
The Horrors of Trapping 300 
What is the Jack London Club ............ = 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 1.00 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp. ..... 38 °° = 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .50 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle .. 60 “ “ 


Humane Education 

Humane Stamps, in colors ...............- $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals”’ pennant............ each, 25 cts. 
‘Be Kind to Animals” placard ............ each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

F:iends and Helpers (selections for school 
Humane Education, Reynolds .......... cloth, 50 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... 55 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools,Mr. Angell, * 4 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 


Humane Day Exercises for 1920 .......... 730 a 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How fe 

Festival of Tender Mercies...............- 


Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. 5 8 
A Talk with the Teacher ...............- es 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “ “ 
The Coming Education .................. 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” buttons.......... . -$1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt 
letters and border, one cent each 


“ “ 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 10 cts. .. small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 5 cts. 
Band of Mercy register ................--- 15 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) .$3.00 per 100 
Songs of Happy Life (with music) each, 60 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card 
How to Form Bands of Merey ...........- P WAS 


Historical Sketch of Band of Merey 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 


| 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
ALL FOOD NO WASTE 
SEND FOR SAVINGS BANK FREE 
Potter & Wrightington Boston, Muss. 
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